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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Born 1809. President of the United States 1861. Assassinated 1865. 


“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.”’—Lowell. 


[* the case of men and women who have afterwards become great, and 

whose names are now written large on the page of history, it is 
always interesting to know something of the homes in which they were 
reared, and of the people among whom they were born and bred. And 
this is especially the case when, as has often happened, great careers 
have had very small beginnings, and great men and women have come 
out of very poor and humble homes. The career of Abraham Lincoln 
was one of this kind: it started from very small beginnings, and yet we 
think of it to-day as very great and very noble. It was from a very 
humble home that he came out to become the President of the United 
States, the first man in a great country, the ruler who led his people, like 
Moses of old, through many perils, and brought them safely at last to a 
land of abundant promise. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12th, 1809, in the State of 
Kentucky, then known as ‘‘the dark and bloody ground.”’ His father 
was one of those curious specimens of humanity always to be met with on 
the frontiers of civilization, the ‘‘ne’er-do-weel’’ of his family; “idle, 
thriftless, poor, a hunter, and a rover.’’ He occasionally exercised the 
calling of a carpenter; but led an unsettled life, moving from place to 
place, and beginning at different times to cultivate the wilderness, never 
with much success. Yet he was a man of great strength and vigour, and 
once ‘‘thrashed the monstrous bully of Brackinridge County in three 
minutes, and came off without a scratch.’’ But his inveterate laziness 
prevented him from ever rising in the world. He was content to dwell in 
a miserable log-hut, with neither floor, door, or window, to live mainly on 
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milk and meal, and to let his wife and children take care of themselves as 
best they could. A wretched time they had of it. Abraham and his 
sister were often half-starved, and at times cruelly treated by their father. 
When they went to school they walked eight miles, going and returning, 
having only maize-bread for dinner. When the boy was nine years old 
his mother died, carried off by a terrible epidemic that broke out in their 
neighbourhood. There, in the backwoods, there was no doctor to attend 
the sufferers, and the first letter Abraham ever wrote was to ask a clergy- 
man, who lived a hundved miles off, to come and hold a funeral service 
over his mother’s grave ! 7 

Thomas Lincoln, who had now settled in Indiana, soon married 
again, and his new wife proved a mother indeed to his neglected, ill-used 
children. In her own words, she ‘‘made them look a little more human ;”’ 
and they certainly rewarded her tender care for them with warm affection. 
Of her step-son she declared long afterwards,—‘‘I can say what not one 
mother in ten thousand can of a boy—Abe never gave me a cross look, 
and never refused to do anything I requested him. He was dutiful to me 
always. Abe was the best boy I ever saw, or ever expect to see.”’ And 
he, for his part, when in after years he spoke of his ‘‘saintly mother,” 
and his ‘‘angel of a mother,’’ always referred to this noble woman who 
first made him feel “like a human being.’’ Others were his natural 
parents, but she was indeed his parent in God ! 

Such was Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood. Out of its rough experiences 
he grew up to be a tall and very powerful man. When not working at 
home he used to be hired out as a farm labourer to the neighbours, and 
though physically indolent, and hating manual toil like his father, he 
always did his work well. His strength was almost incredible. ‘‘ He 
could sink an axe,”’ said an old friend, ‘‘ deeper into wood than any man 
I ever saw.’’ He could carry six hundred pounds with ease; he once 
picked up and bore away some huge posts which four men were about to 
lift; and no man, far or near, could match him at wrestling. But he 
never presumed on his strength: there was nothing of the bully about 
him. From early boyhood he had shown a great love for dumb animals, 
the least cruelty to them he could not bear. And as he grew up he 
became a favourite with all who knew him. He was full of wit and fun, 
he had an inexhaustible fund of amusing stories, he was always cheerful 
and ready to do a good turn for anyone. And so, though still to outward 
appearance only a rough backwoodsman, he was a highly popular man. 
But his character was developing in another direction. Though physically 
indolent he was intellectually very active. A cousin said of him : ‘‘ he was 
lazy,—a very lazy man. He was always reading, scribbling, ciphering, 
writing poetry, and the like!’’ He had had little schooling. He says 
of himself: ‘‘ Of course, when I came of age I did not know much, still, 
somehow I could read, write, and cipher to the rule of three, but that was 
all. I have not been to school since. The little advance I now have 
upon this store of education I have picked up from time to time under the 
pressure of necessity.’’? And this was the way in which he “picked up ” 
his education, He gave his whole mind to it in his leisure hours. He 
would study arithmetic at night by the light of the fire, and cipher or copy 
with a pencil or coal on the wooden shovel, or on a board, having often 
no paper to write upon. When the board was full he would shave it off 
with his father’s drawing-knife and begin again. He thoroughly 
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mastered every book he read, writing out summaries of them, and getting 
these by heart. In this way he made his memory wondertully retentive 
and accurate. One writer says of him, ‘“‘ Abraham’s poverty of books was 
the wealth of his life.’’ 

The family again moved westward, and settled in the State of Illinois. 
Abraham was now twenty-one, and began life on his own account. 
Hitherto all his wages had gone to his father,—a very hard master; but 
he now went out to work for himself among the farmers. Those who live 
on the frontiers of civilization have to learn how to turn their hands to all 
kinds of work, and we can truly say of Abraham Lincoln. during a good 
many years of his life that he ‘“‘was everything by turns and nothing 
long.’’ He was farm-labourer, he was boatman,—going with a load of 
corn, pigs, and pork, as far as New Orleans, where the sight of negroes 
chained, maltreated, and whipped, made a deep impression on him and 
first induced him to think slavery wrong ;—he was clerk, and salesman, 
and postmaster. A Mr. Offutt, in whose store he worked, encouraged 
him to go on with his education, predicting a great future for him, and 
telling him he would one day be President. Then he set up in business 
on his own account; but this proved a mistake, for his partner turned out 
a drunkard, and the speculation failed, leaving Lincoln with a burden of 
debt which it took him many years to shake off altogether. Henext went 
as a volunteer to the war against the Indian chief, Black Hawk, and then 
became assistant-surveyor of Sangamon county. ‘‘ This,’ he says, 
‘procured bread and kept body and soul together.’’ For some time, 
too, he had been seriously studying law. 

It was in 1834, when he was twenty-five, that his public career began, 
In that year, and in several subsequent ones, he was returned as a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. It was a time of great political excitement, 
New settlers were crowding into Illinois, the land was being rapidly 
taken up, and speculation of all kinds was very rife. This meant in- 
cessant and hard work for the legislature. Lincoln threw himself into it 
eagerly ; he was at last in his true element. He soon became a marked 
man, and was recognised as one of the most powerful orators in the State. 
Yet, at the same time, he was still so poor, that when the session was 
over he had to walk back to his home and his daily work. But his ‘‘day 
of small things’? was almost over. He was admitted to the bar, and 
removed to Springfield, the capital of the State, where he began to prac- 
tise law in partnership with his friend Stuart. He never grew very rich, 
but his reputation and his popularity were always on the increase. He 
would never take an unjust, or mean, or purely litigious case. He would 
not plead the cause of a man of whose guilt he had convinced himself. 
On the other hand he would take up a case which he believed to be true 
and just, whether he was sure of getting his fee or not. When he and his 
wife,—he married in 1842,—were living on four dollars a week, he gave up 
a large fee due to him because his client was a poor man who, after the 
trial, had lost a hand. He paid off all the debts contracted in his unlucky 
business venture years before, and he never forgot the stepmother who 
had been so true a mother to him, or, indeed, anyone who had ever stood 
his friend, } alee 

During these years the great slavery question was steadily growing in 
importance, and agitating the public mind more and more. We need 
not trace its progress now, it would take us too long. But at last it came 
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to this. The slave-holding party were determined that slavery should be 
protected by law in all parts of the country, and threatened to break u 
the Union if this was not permitted. The Abolitionists—those who hek 
that negro slavery was utterly wicked and unjust—were prepared to allow _ 
the Union to be broken up. They said the Free States must have nothing 
to do with slavery. And between these two parties there gradually grew 
up a third, the Republican party, whose members were not all Abolition- 
ists, but who were convinced there must be no further extension of slavery, 
and who were strong for maintaining the Union. 

It was as the candidate put forward by the Republican party that 
Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the United States in Novem- 
ber, 1860. He owed his election very much to his not being an extreme 
man, and to the confidence his party had in his clear judgment and his 
practical ability. He himself had no sympathy with the slave system, 
The impression made upon his mind long before in New Orleans when 
he saw his fellow-creatures in chains and cruelly treated had never 
worn out. He said, years before he became President, ‘“‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided.’”. And when he was elected President, he took 
office having made up his mind that the Union must be preserved at any 
cost. ‘If,’ he said, ‘‘I could save the Union without freeing any slave, 
I would do it; if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; 
and if I could do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
do that too."’ This was what seemed to him his official duty. His own 
‘‘oft-expressed personal wish” was ‘that all men everywhere could 
be free.” 

This moderation of his made Lincoln many enemies ; the extreme men 
of all parties found fault with him, and said he had no principle. But 
there is no doubt that his moderation saved his country. As soon as he 
was made President, the Slave States began to secede, but Lincoln would 
not declare war against them, till they seized the Government forts and 
public buildings, and thus put themselves in the wrong to begin with. 
Thus he managed to keep many States that were wavering from joining 
the South. One of these was Kentucky. An ardent abolitionist w 
him to abolish slavery at once, saying that he would thus please 
Almighty. The President replied that he would be very glad to please 
God Almighty; but he would like to keep Kentucky ! 

It was only by degrees that even his own countrymen found out how 
great a man they had in President Lincoln; but the four terrible years 
of the great civil war were years from which his character came out as 
gold refined in a fierce fire. He proved himself one of those men who 
can not only form great schemes, but who can wait patiently for the best 
moment for putting them into execution, and can seize that moment 
when it comes. He showed that he who had been born and bred ina 
log-hut, could meet diplomatists and statesmen on their own ground, 
and compel their admiration and respect,—he who had no military 
training or knowledge proved himself an organiser of the first-class, and 
himself planned some of the great campaigns of the war. He wasa 
consummate judge of men, and when once sure that he had found the 
right man for a place, he supported him through thick and thin. When 
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in his character, and while many felt regretfully that they had often 
misunderstood him and failed to do him justice, all admitted that he 
was indeed a great man, and good as well as great. And this feeling 
about him has grown and strengthened as time has passed. It is a 
grand thing that a man born to extreme poverty, and with fewest 
opportunities for self-improvement, should, by sheer perseverance and 
determination, raise himself to be President of the United States. But 
it is a far grander thing so to have used great abilities as to pass through 
the furnace of public life, and come out with character unstained and 
strengthened. That is what Abraham Lincoln did. That is why his 
countrymen think of him to-day as indeed a father of his people; that is 
why men regard him as the saviour of a nation and the deliverer of a 
race; that is why all who believe in a just and righteous God, ruling 
over human affairs, see in Abraham Lincoln a witness to that God’s 
everlasting presence in the world of men, and perceive that now as in the 
days of old, He calls His chosen servants, even from the plough and 
from the flock, and says unto them, ‘‘Go, prophesy unto my people !”’ 

. M. AINSWORTH. 


ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
IV.—How the Text was formed. 


66 HE earliest MS. of which the age is certainly known, bears date 

g16 A.D.’ So write the Revisers of the authorised English trans- 
lation of the Old Testament (see Helper, April, p. 85). Where did the 
text come from, which this manuscript contains? We have seen that the 
vowels were not part of the original words: they were added afterwards 
to make reading easier. But how were the words settled? Is it certain 
that we always have the words which the original authors wrote? And 
if we have not, is there any way of finding out where mistakes have been 
made, and of correcting them ? 

How ought we to set about such an enquiry as this ? 

First of all, it is quite certain that there are many places in the Old 
Testament where we have not the right words. How can we tell that ? 
Very often the words as they stand do not make sense: they are not in 
grammatical order or connection: they cannot be translated or explained. 
We feel sure that the original writers did not intend to write so that they 
could not be understood. We are convinced that their words have been 
from some accident mis-copied ; words needed by the context have been 
accidentally left out; letters have been omitted, or wrong letters have 
been written, so as to produce other words. When this is the case, we 
say that the ‘‘text’’ is ‘‘corrupt.’’ You can easily see how such errors 
might come in, as one copy after another was made. 

But there is very clear proof that such errors actually did come in, 
for the Old Testament itself sometimes contains the same writing in more 
than one place. Sometimes it is a list of names ; sometimes a long poem 
like Psalm xviii., repeated in 2 Sam. xxii.; sometimes a piece of narra- 
tive or prophecy, like /sazah xxxvi.-xxxix., which you will find again in 
2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. Now when you compare these passages, you will 
often find differences which you can ascribe to no other cause but to faults 
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of copying. 


Sometimes, indeed, the alterations look as if they had 


been intentional : in other cases it is certain that they were accidental. 
Here are a few verses from two duplicate psalms :— 


Psalm xiv. 


1. The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God. 

They are corrupt, they have done 
abominable works ; 

There is none that doeth good. 

2. Yahweh looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, 

To see if there were any that did 
understand, 

That did seek after God. 

3. They are all gone aside; they 
are together become filthy ; 


Psalm liii. 


The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God. 

They are corrupt, azd they have 
done abominable iniquity ; 

There is none that doeth good. 

God looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, 

To see if there were any that did 
understand, 

That did seek after God. 

Every one of them is gone back ; 
they are together become filthy ; 


There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one. 


There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one. 


The changes in these verses seem at first sight insignificant. Only 
one of them is intentional, the alteration of the divine name Yahweh, ver. 
2, into Elohim (God). This is part of a series of changes of the same 
kind which may be traced elsewhere in other poems. But there are then 
left three variations in as many verses, as the result of accidental modifi- 
cation. How often such variations may have crept in, where it is no 
longer possible to trace them ! 

Sometimes the changes are of more importance, and are evidently the 
result of design. It might happen that some collector of the ancient 
traditions got hold of a fresh story about his favourite hero, and added it 
to his book of narratives without being careful to see whether it fitted in 
with the rest. Or it might happen that some editor of ancient prophetic 
utterances might wish to explain some of the obscure sayings, or to 
expand some of the oracles, which he found in the rolls in his charge. 
Or some disciple might piously gather together every fragment of his 
master’s words, and when one edition had been already made, he might 
enlarge it by additions which he thought the prophet would himself have 
authorised. Now these things actually have happened. By what means 
can we trace them? They can be made out partly through the help of 
an early version of the sacred books of Israel into Greek, known as the 
translation of the Septuagint or ‘‘Seventy.’’ The story of this transla- 
tion I will tell you by and by. It was made in Alexandria; and was first 
begun about 250 B.c. Now this translation has been preserved to us in 
different forms; and the oldest form, before it had been brought into 
accordance with our present Hebrew Bible, is of the utmost value for 
enabling us to tell what the Hebrew Bible contained when the Greek 
rendering was first made. : 

For example, if you look at 1 Samuel xvii. 12, in our Revised Version, 
you will find that the margin contains the following note: ‘‘ The Sept. 
(‘ Seventy’) omits vv. 12-31 and ver. 55-xvili. 5.’” Why should they 
do this 2 What is there in these two passages which had to be left out ? 
Let us examine what the first of them contains. The first part of the 
chapter, xvii. 1-11, describes the encampment of the Philistines, with the 
men of Israel under Saul over against them. Then out stalks the 
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Philistine champion, the giant Goliath of Gath, and defies the armies of 
Israel ; and as he stands in front of their array, Saul and his troops are 
greatly afraid. At this point the story breaks off, and there follows a 
description of the family of Jesse of Bethlehem. Some of his sons. have 
gone to the war, and Jesse despatches David to the camp with provisions 
for them and a present to their commanding officer. There he hears the 
boast of the Philistine warrior, and the eager questions which he asks are 
reported to Saul. We all know what happens. David goes out to fight 
the Philistine, and kills him, vv. 32-54. But as Saul sees him set forth 
(ver. 55), he enquires of his general, ‘‘Abner, whose son is this youth ?”’ 
and Abner replies that he does not know. When David returns vic- 
torious, he is brought before Saul, who asks him, ‘‘ Whose son art thou, 

oung man?’’ and David answers, ‘‘I am the son of thy servant Jesse 
the Bethlehemite.’’ Yet in chap. xvi. it is related (vv. 18, 19) how Saul 
had himself sent for David to come and play to him, to soothe his fits of 
despondency. Nay more, he was so pleased with him that he ‘loved 
him greatly’’ (ver. 21), and actually made David his armour-bearer. 
And yet, in chap. xvii. neither he nor his general, Abner, has ever seen 
him, or knows who he is. But the passages in xvii. which tell this second 
story of David’s arrival at the camp, and of Saul’s ignorance of him, are 
precisely those which the Septuagint omits. The edition from which this 
translation was made, did not contain it. It was incorporated later in 
the text.* 

Now is it possible for us to ascertain when and how the text which we 
possess took its present shape? In the course of the last century it was 
hoped that a comparison of different manuscripts in different parts of 
Europe might throw light on the differences between our text, for instance, 
and the text from which the Greek translators worked. Upwards of 
thirteen hundred MSS. were compared with the utmost diligence. But the 
result was disappointing. It is the opinion of some of the most eminent 
scholars that these are all derived from one type, and that that type is of 
later date than the text employed by the ‘Seventy ”’ in Alexandria. 
We may take it for granted that the ‘Seventy’ used the best manu- 
scripts which they could get. Some time then between 250 B.c. and g16 
A.D. (the date of the earliest known MS.) our text finally acquired the 
form it now possesses. 

But we can go further back than that. Of course the oldest MSS. 
known to us are copies of others older still. We may trace these copies 
back to the days when the famous Latin Father, Jerome, made his 
translation of the Old Testament into Latin, about 400 A.D. We may 
trace it further back still, through certain interesting versions of some of 
the ancient books into Chaldee, known as Targums, which may have 
been put in writing a hundred years earlier. We may even trace it one 
stage further back again, to the date of the compilers of a famous collec- 
tion of Jewish law, and to a well-known Greek translator named Aquila, 
somewhere about 150 a.D. In the four hundred years between the 
beginning of the Septuagint and the version of Aguila, our Old Testa- 
ment finally received its present form. 

But we can shorten even this period a little. We know that there 


* For other examples of the same kind readers may consult Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 113, 128. 
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was considerable activity in literary composition some time after the 
translation of the ‘‘Seventy”’ was first taken in hand. New psalms 
were written, and added to the national hymn book. The book of 
Daniel, with its glowing hopes, was composed under the cruel persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The book of Ecclesiastes gave vent to 
the Preacher’s melancholy cry ‘(Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.’? 
These will carry us on another hundred years; possibly more. Further, 
we find that our text was at least not authoritatively established, even 
at the time of Jesus, for the author of a book called the Book of Jubilees, 
which seems to have been written shortly before the fall of the temple, 
employed an edition of the Book of Genesis which differed in several 
important particulars (for instance, about the ages of the patriarchs) 
from our own. This helps us to fix the time during which one text 
came to be adopted as the standard, within the century represented by 
A.D. 50-150. 

Why should there have been a special activity about the sacred text 
at this time? The reasons are not far to seek. Already in the schools 
of the Scribes, under the influence of Hillel, who taught in the reign of 
Herod the Great, attempts were made to connect all oral law* with 
some written precept. This gave added significance to the Scripture, 
and begot a method of treating it which attached great weight to the 
smallest word, and even to each letter. This was perfected by the 
famous Rabbi Akiba, who lived under the Emperor Hadrian, and died 
a martyr’s death for his faith. But for this purpose it was necessary to 
have a text which all would agree to venerate. And, further, this 
tendency was greatly strengthened by the fact that the overthrow of 
Jerusalem, and the destruction of the temple, left nothing of the ancient 
Jewish ritual behind, except the sacred books and the teachings founded 
on them. No more sacrifices could be performed; no more priests were 
needed; no more pilgrim-bands came from distant countries to Mount 
Zion. The one possession which the people saved from the ruin of their 
city and state was their Scriptures. All the force with which they clung 
to their religion gathered round these. They and they alone remained 
out of the thousand years since David had first planted the worship of 
his God in Jerusalem. On them, therefore, was fixed all the devotion of 
the Teachers. And when they thus rose into the first place in the 
religious affections of the nation, and succeeded the Temple and its 
services as the object of their care, it became an urgent need, an im- 
perative duty, to fix them in authoritative form, to suppress all varying 
copies, and to take precautions that in future they should be guarded 
with the utmost diligence. 

The text which the Scribes thus settled, was the result of a long 
literary process which had gone on for centuries. Additions had been 
made from time to time; whole sentences had been modified or ex- 
panded; explanations had found their way into the text; many passages 
had become hopelessly corrupt by omission or miscopying of letters or 
words or even clauses. But from this time great efforts were made to 
preserve the text as correctly as possible. The most minute care was 
bestowed upon it. The Rabbis counted up the words in each book, nay, 
the very letters, and knew which was the middle one. If they founda 


* See Life in Palestine, p. 128; Hillel, p. 132. 
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letter which had been accidentally written, rather larger or smaller than 
the rest, they made it larger or smaller in the copy. If a letter had been 
omitted and written in afterwards above the line, they were not content 
to put it in its right place in the word; they reproduced it faithfully 
above the line. In one case, indeed, they made a curious departure. 
The Book of Judges, ch. xviii., contained a story of a certain Levite, 
named Jonathan, who had accompanied the wandering Danites to the 
home which they made for themselves in the north, and there set upa 
certain graven image at Dan and became its priest. This young man 
was the son of Gershom, and grandson (as the text says) of MNSH. 
What is the meaning of this ‘‘suspended’’ N, as the Rabbis call it? 
The original word was MSH, which was to be read Mosheh, or Moses as 
we call him. But the scribes were so anxious to conceal the fact that a 
grandson of Moses himself had been guilty of promoting the worship of 
an image, that it had long been customary to alter the name, and they 
accordingly inserted the ‘‘suspended’’ N to show that the reader should 
pronounce it Manasseh. 

In other cases, they were more scrupulous. Where they thought 
there were occasional mistakes, if letters had been transposed or omitted, 
if words had been joined that ought to separated, or separated when 
they should be joined, they added notes in the margin to draw attention 
to what they thought the reading ought to be. ‘Thus, there were two 
words which had the same sound, Jo, but were differently spelt: one 
meant ‘‘not,’’ the other meant ‘‘for him,” ‘‘to him,’’ ‘‘his.’’ In several 
places these words have got confounded, and the Scribes pointed out the 
confusion. Sometimes it does not much matter, as in this passage from 
Psalm c. 3, where the A.V. follows the old reading, and the R.V. the 
scribal correction. 


AUTHORISED VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
Know ye that the Lord he is God. Know ye that the Lord he is God. 
It is he that hath made us, and not It is he that that hath made us, and 
we ourselves. we are his. 


But in other cases the change makes a great difference, as in ¥od xiii. 15. 


Aree R. V. (Margin). 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust Behold he will slay me, I have no 
in him. hope. 
But I will maintain mine own ways Nevertheless I will maintain my 
before him. ways before him. 


To decide which is the better interpretation in these and other passages 
needs long and careful study: and the Scribes, though they took such 
immense pains with the text, were not always fitted to deal with it critically. 

But there are some interesting traces that at an earlier date the 
Scribes had not been so scrupulous. Sometimes the Bible itself contains 
them. ‘Thus there was a time when it was not thought wrong to apply 
to Yahweh the name which used to be applied to the Canaanite divinities, 
Baal, or “Lord.” And pious kings like Saul and David did not object 
to giving their sons names in which this title formed a part. But in the 
prophetic period, the Baal came to be known as the Bosheth or ‘‘ Shame.” 
So some zealous Scribe actually altered the name of one of Saul’s sons, 
Ish-Baal, ‘‘Man of Baal,” (1.e. servant or worshipper of Baal,) into 
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Ish-Bosheth, ‘‘man of shame” (2 Sam. ii. 8, cp. 1 Chron. viii. 33), a 


name which no king could possibly have given to his son. 
passage in the Old Testament helps us to correct another, 


Here one 
In some 


other cases we have only a tradition that such corrections have been 


made. 
PRESENT TEXT. 


Genesis xviil, 22. 
And the men turned from thence 
and went toward Sodom; but Aéra- 
ham stood yet before Yahweh. 


Habakkuk i. 12. 

Art not thou from everlasting, O 
Yahweh my God, mine Holy one? 
We shall not die. 

Fob xxxil. 3. 

Also against his three friends was 
his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and had condemned 


Here are two or three instances :— 


Oxp TExT BEFORE CORRECTION. 


Genesis xviii. 22. 
And the men turned from thence, 
and went toward Sodom; but Yahweh 
stood yet before Abraham. 


Habakkuk i. 12. 

Art thou not from everlasting, O 
Yahweh, my God, mine Holy One? 
Thou wilt not die. 

Fob xxxii. 3. 

Also against his three friends was 
his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and had condemned 
God.* 


Fob. 
We cannot be certain that the tradition about these corrections is trust- 
worthy—yet it is not difficult to account for the change in these passages. 
It was to relieve the Divine Being from statements which seemed, even 
remotely, to show a lack of true reverence. But in many other passages 
the changes were not recorded, even in a vague tradition. Sometimes 
they occurred accidentally and passed out of sight altogether. Some 


specimens of these we will offer in another paper. 
J. EsrTtin CARPENTER. 
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Letter IV. 


Y dear Niece,—I am in great haste to-day, having the pickled 
walnuts on my mind and preserving to attend to, which always 

makes an anxious time for me. But I must write at once to answer your 
request to me about a hat. My dear, I was horrified. To think that a 
niece of mine should be figuring about in one of these market-baskets 
without a handle that girls call hats now-a-days! I went to church last 
Sunday, and sat behind one of these hats. It was a little bit of a girl 
that wore it, and she looked buried in it, like a candle-end with an 
extinguisher on it. It was at least a foot high, and there were some 
scarlet and yellow flowers, going all up one side and nid-nodding at the 
tip of it that made it higher still,—they were not in the least like any 
flowers that ever grew, but that goes for nothing now-a-days. The brim 
was turned up at one side and lined with bright green, and her pretty 
hair, instead of lying neatly on her forehead, was cut short and frizzed 
over her eyes, so that she looked like some sort of queer animal. She 
had on a blue dress and bright yellow gloves, with a big hole in the right 


* This is actually the reading of the Septuagint and of Jerome’s Latin version, 
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hand, which she tried to hide with her prayer-book. It fairly made my 
eyes ache to look at her. I fell a-thinking of the dress I wore on 
Sundays when I was a girl. It was a black and white ‘‘shally,”’ quite 
a small, clear check; full in the skirt, and short enough to hang clear of 
the dirt and show my shoes and stockings; white stockings they .were, 
and drawn up neat and trim over my ancles; we would never have 
thought of wearing coloured ones then, and your Uncle Will said he 
liked but there, never mind what he said;—there’s not a thing in 
those old days I can remember that don’t put me in mind of some of his 
sayings. I had a white petticoat on that measured three yards round, 
and had six tucks in it, and every one of them run by my own hand,— 
girls could sew then. I wore a black Spencer over my shoulders, and 
my bonnet was a white straw, trimmed with white ribbon and witha 
white ruche round my face, under the brim; I used to take the ruche out 
when it was dirty and put afresh one in. If there was one thing mother 
was strict about, it was that we should never wear anything soiled. I 
had a little open-work frill that I’d made myself, turned down round my 
neck, and fastened by a plain gold brooch, and my cuffs matched it. I 
always wore a flower on Sundays. I remember the day I put that dress 
on new, your Uncle Will had brought me some lillies of the valley and 
alittle bit of scarlet may. Dear! what a pleasant morning it was, and 
how the birds did sing as we went across the fields to Church. 

Well, niece, 1 am not going to say there is any particular advantage 
in wearing a petticoat that is three yards round. I daresay it is just as 
easy for girls to dress neatly in the present fashion as in the old ones. 
Only, as a matter of fact, they don’t. It seems as if they strive with 
each other who shall be gayest and grandest. They seem quite to 
forget that the main objects of clothing are warmth and decency. Now, 
I do not consider a girl decently dressed when her outside clothing is as 
gay as a parrot’s, and her under-clothing is all in rags. It is true no one 
sees her underclothing but herself, but a womanly woman ought to dress 
to satisfy her own sense of what is nice and fitting, and it ought to bea 
matter of principle with her never to put on as much as a stocking with 
a hole init. [I know well what a shocking sight I should see if I could 
look beneath the outside dress of some of these grand young females. I 
suppose they would call themselves ladies; but that they are not, and, to 
my mind, they miss a great deal that goes to make true women. And 
just to see what bundles of rags and dirt some of them are on working- 
days 1s a grief to all thinking folk. A respectable woman will be as nice 
to look at standing at her wash-tub, as watking to church on Sunday. 
It is just acting a lie, neither more nor less, to make that part of our 
dress which is seen better than the part which is not seen, and a girl who 
will deceive about her dress will learn to deceive about other things too. 

However, I quite believe it is right for a woman to make herself look 
as nice as she can, only she must learn what it is to look really nice. 
Now I will give you a few rules to go by, niece, and I will be glad if 
you will pay attention to them, You must dress always in good taste, 
and in order to do this you must remember what I said above, that dress 
has a purpose to serve, and you must suit your dress to your occupation. 
As you are a working-woman you ought never to have a frock so fine 
that it would not serve you for working in. If you mind this rule you 
will gain in two ways; first, a good big apron will always make you able 
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to get tea of a Sunday evening, or put the little ones to bed, and second, 
your Sunday frocks will always be useful for week-days when they are 
getting worn. Choose quiet colours—you will find it much easier to 
make all your things go well together if none of them are very bright. 
In buying remember that it is better to have one frock of fairly good 
material than two cheaper and commoner ones. Have your things to 
fit as nicely as you can, and don’t trim them much, Trimmings are not 
any good, they only serve to call attention to a woman’s dress; now if a 
woman has a nice figure and a pretty face, they will be noticed without 
her calling attention to them, and if she has not, the less they are noticed 
the better. Take care that your clothing is what it ought to be to keep 
you in health; see to it that your stays are not tight; take a pride in 
having a waist that is fit for a woman and not for a wasp. Pay 
particular attention to your boots; have them always strong and neat, 
never mind their being showy if they are sound. I wonder whether yours 
are good at this moment, if not I should wish you to get yourself a pair 
at once and to send me the bill. Many’s the girl that has owed her death 
to bad boots. It is an old story—wet feet, a chill, consumption ;—and 
yet girls grow no wiser. I believe your mother quite agrees with me on 
all these points, but you are of an age to take care of yourself now, and 
to help her with the children too. And, speaking of children, I hope 
some day you will have little ones of your own, and if you do, remember 
these three rules for their dress: let it be warm, clean, and roomy, and 
always give them, as well as yourself, woollen next the body. No doubt 
your ambulance lecturer will give you the reason for that. 

Well, my time’s getting short, and I don’t want my letter to be alla 
lecture to you, my dear, though there’s a great deal more I could say. I 
am sending you a box by this post, and you must take the things as a present 
from your old aunty. You will see that I have chosen very quiet colours 
—your dress being old, would look shabbier by contrast with gay things. 
But I fancy my niece’s pretty face will look very sweet under the little 
brown bonnet, and, I may say for your satisfaction, it is quite a fashion- 
able shape: I got my young lady to help me to choose it. The brown 
gloves match it exactly, and I am sending you two pairs of cuffs and two 
collars, which will look much nicer than the ribbon frillings. Mind you 
wash them, and get them up yourself, and do it nicely. Don’t let me 
hear any nonsense about not wearing your jacket. Depend upon it the 
weather will not be warm just because your jacket is shabby. Remem- 
ber tidy shabbiness may be respectable, though untidy smartness never 
can. 
Good-bye, my dear, give my love to your mother, and believe me 


always your affectionate 
Aunt ANNE. 


P.S.—I am sure I need not tell my niece never to wear artificial 
jewellery. 


‘““T seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and divert- 
ing myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me,”— 
Sir Isaac Newton, 
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VI.—Remedies for Intemperance. 


T is worse than useless to dwell upon evil of any kind, unless the 
I dwelling upon it stimulates us to try and remedy it; but it is 
impossible, I think, to look the evils of intemperance fairly in the face 
without feeling it a duty to try and do something to help to remove them. 

I have heard people say: ‘‘It is no use working divectly against 
intemperance,—all that is necessary is to do so indirectly by raising the 
standard of prosperity in the country, and by educating the people.”’ 

You might as well say, when a man is sick unto death of a fever: 
‘‘ Oh, never mind the fever, don’t trouble about remedies for that,—just 
build up the man’s constitution !’’? And while you are building up his 
constitution, and neglecting that which his special disease requires, ten to 
one the patient will die. 

By all means build up constitutions, but this alone is not sufficient,— 
rather go to the root of the evil, and strike at the disease itself. 

Prosperity is no remedy for intemperance, rather the reverse, for facts 
go to prove that people spend more on drink in prosperous than in hard 
times. 

Looking round to see what can be done to mitigate the evils of 
drunkenness we find one thing which is all-important, and thatis to bring 
every man and woman in the country to think about this subject, and form 
true opinions upon it. This is what our various temperance organisations 
are doing. 

Our first duty, then, when we have decided that we ought to help to fight 
the temperance battle, is to join a temperance society, and do our best to 
help on its work. Temperance societies, holding bright, cheerful, earnest 
meetings, are doing a grand work ; and all can help in it in one way or 
another, either by singing, reciting, speaking, playing, acting as secretary, 
visiting the members, or simply helping to keep order; there is room for 
help and helpers of every kind in these societies. 

The same is true of Band of Hope work. The future well-being of 
England rests with those who are children now, and it is of the first im- 
portance that children should be early trained in temperance principles. 
This is best done by means of Bands of Hope, and it is not easy to over- 
estimate the immense amount of good that is done by these societies, 
dotted as they are all over the country. In Southampton alone, over 
6,000 children are members of Bands of Hope, and it is a fine sight to 
see these children march past on festive occasions,—a long, seemingly 
endless procession of happy young folks in their Sunday best, each 
Band of Hope headed by its own banner, and accompanied by its own 
workers, but all uniting to form one long, unbroken procession. 


“Hope of England! Hope of England! are our sober, youthful bands.” 


Temperance teaching, however, ought not to be confined to Bands of 
Hope, it ought to be given as a matter of course in every school through- 
out the country. As a matter of fact it is given in connection with 
physiology in many schools, and a sum of £10,000 has just been raised 
by the Band of Hope Union to be spent on scientific temperance teach- 
ing in day schools, 
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_ Richard Cobden gave it as his opinion that ‘‘ The temperance cause 
lies at the bottom of all social and political reform.’ If he were alive now 
he would be glad to see how it has grown and prospered in the years that 
have elapsed since his death. Twenty years ago a total abstainer. was 
laughed at, now he is looked up to. Twenty years ago it required great 
moral courage to refuse wine and beer, now it is taken as a matter of 
course that many people will not touch them, and those who abstain have 
a great advantage over those who drink, as (other things being equal) 
they are sure to be preferred by employers. That a man is a teetotaller 
tells at once in his favour. 

There are a great many indirect ways of helping on the temperance 
cause. One way is by teaching peeple how to cook nicely, and how to 
keep their homes bright and clean. Many a man goes to the public 
house because his wife does not know how to keep his home nice, and this 
is especially the case where girls go early to the mill, and marry without 
knowing anything of home work. ; 

There is a story of a Lancashire mill girl, who got married without 
knowing how to cook. She spoiled her husband’s dinner every day, till 
at last he said, ‘‘ Well, boil me a couple of eggs for dinner if you can’t 
do anything else.’’ Then he went forth to his work. When he came 
back to dinner and cracked his egg it was as hard as a stone. ‘1 can’t 
help it,’’ whimpered his wife ; ‘‘ I boiled them two hours, so it’s not my 
fault if they ain’t done!” 

The Duke of Albany said, ‘‘ If we can train the children early to see 
the difference between what dirt and waste and selfishness make. of a 
poor man’s dinner, and what thrift and care and cleanliness can make of 
it at the same cost, we shall be civilizing them almost more directly than 
by our sums or our grammar; and shall be taking in flank our great 
enemy, drink,—drink, the only terrible enemy whom England has to 
fears.’ 

Coffee stalls in the streets are doing good temperance work indirectly, 
and the new soup stalls which are being started in London will do a good 
work in the same way. Many a manwill take a plate of nourishing soup 
in preference to beer, when he can get it for the same price. Coffee 
taverns ought to be formidable rivals to the public houses. In Melbourne 
the coffee-palaces are large, handsome buildings, often containing three 
or four hundred beds, and paying a handsome dividend. In some of our 
northern towns they are fairly successful, but in London and the south 
they are generally wretchedly managed. I went into one in a cathedral 
town in the south of England, and was served with a cup of wish-wash 
by a dead-alive person who looked like a mute at a funeral. It was a hot 
July day, the place reeked of stale tobacco, the closed windows were 
blocked up with placards, the wall was adorned with huge texts and 
hideous pictures. It was the dinner hour, yet only one working-man was 
there. Who can wonder? Yet only twelve miles off in another town 
there is a flourishing and thoroughly well-managed coffee-tavern. It is 
a pity that those who work on the wrong method and fail, do not take 
pains to learn the right method from those who succeed. 

It often happens that when you ask people to take the pledge they 
say, ‘‘ But I don’t like water. What can I drink?” There are many 
substitutes for alcohol. I do not mean those more or less disagreeable 
and doubtful concoctions which are sold under the name of ‘‘ temperance 
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drinks,’ but I mean simple and wholesome drinks that can be easily 
made at home. ‘Tea, coffee, cocoa, hot milk, and beef-tea are all good, 
warming drinks. Cheap beef-tea is easily made from shin of beef cut up 
small and put in water in a covered jar, the jar put in the oven; orina 
saucepan of water on the fire till the goodness is drawn from the meat. 

For Summer use there are plenty of cooling drinks available. There 
are of course lemonade, soda-water, and ginger beer sold in bottles, but 
these are generally dear. Home-made lemonade is better and cheaper ; 
one lemon with a little sugar will make a good jugful for ordinary use. 
Those who like sweet drinks can buy a bottle of lemon-juice, price 43d. 
or 6d., boil it up with one pound of sugar, when it will become lemon- 
syrup; bottle it, and use a teaspoonful at a time in a glass of water. 
This is simple, and far cheaper than buying ready-made fruit drinks. 
These latter are, however, very nice, and though dearer than home-made 
temperance drinks, are cheap compared to alcoholic ones. Oatmeal 
drink is an excellent thing. Men are found to be able to do more work 
upon oatmeal drink than upon beer. The proportions are quarter of a 
pound of oatmeal to two or three quarts of water. Boil well, then add 
an ounce or an ounce and a half of brown sugar. Shake before drinking. 
The Great Eastern Railway supplies its men at the London depéts with 
this drink, in large cans with a tap and a drinking cup attached to them, 
and it is greatly appreciated by the men. ‘Thin barley water is a nourish- 
ing and cooling drink. It is made thus—put two ounces of well-washed 
pearl barley into a jug, with the outer peel of a quarter of a lemon, a 
little lemon juice, and a little sugar, pour in a pint of boiling water ; let it 
cool and strain for use. Milk and soda water mixed, toast water, and 
apple water—made by pouring a pint of boiling water on three roast 
apples, adding a little lemon peel and sugar, and straining off when cold,— 
ali these are simple, wholesome.Summer drinks. Plain cold water is, 
however, the best possible drink to take at dinner, and that it contains in 
itself all that is really needed is shown by the fact that it is the only drink 
of the greater part of the animal creation. It is said that little babies 
sometimes suffer greatly from the need of water to drink. They are often 
given more milk than they can digest when a little pure water is what they 
really require. 

I have gone at length into the details of how to make temperance 
drinks, thinking it may be useful. It is a great pity that these simple 
beverages are not supplied in our railway refreshment rooms and other 
similar places. It is so easy for the drinker to get refreshment, and so 
difficult for the abstainer to get anything good at a moderate price. On 
the Continent there is a kind of thin soup sold in cups at railway refresh- 
ment rooms, which is cheap, warm, and nourishing. Why cannot we 
follow this good example? Perhaps ‘‘ Bovril’’ will answer the purpose. 

There are two other causes of intemperance which we should oppose 
as we have opportunity. One is the holding of inquests in public-houses, 
and the other the necessity for men out of work to go to public-houses in 
order to hear of work. At present the first place where a man goes when 
he wants work is the public-house, and the landlord will get him the 
chance of jobs if he drinks enough to please him. A dock labourer lately 
gave some shocking facts of this kind before a commission of inquiry. 
The remedy for this evil is to have ‘‘ Free Registries”? for labour. The 
first of this kind was started at Egham not long ago, and it has been so | 
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successful that others are being founded all over the country. Anyone 

wishing to start one can obtain all particulars from the gentleman who 

poet the idea, Mr. Nathaniel Cohen, Round Oak, Englefield Green, 
urrey. 

I have not dwelt upon the possibilities of checking the drink traffic by 
law—by the stopping of grocers’ licenses (which are a great cause of 
intemperance amongst women), by the Sunday Closing Act, or by Local 
Option, because these are all vexed questions with which our Sunday 
school class has not at present to deal. 

One thing is clear, that the drink traffic ought to be strictly regulated, 
if not altogether suppressed by Parliament; but another thing is also 
clear, and that is that Parliament is only the voice of the people, not the 
master of the people, and until the people themselves see clearly what they 
need, what is for their own good in this matter; until the people them- 
selves send earnest believers in the temperance cause to Parliament in- 
stead of rich brewers and wine merchants, Parliament will do nothing that 
is effectual to remove this curse from England. ‘Therefore our first duty 
is to try to gain over public opinion to our side. When we have once 
gained that we have gained all. Right legislation will follow upon right 
public opinion, John Bull will have his own way when once he knows his 
own mind. But how are we to get a right public opinion? By every one 
of us who is convinced in his own mind, doing his best to convince others, 
Not necessarily by perpetually talking and preaching about it, but by the 
force of quiet example, of a consistent life, and the power of a word in 
season. ‘This, with the readiness to help on temperance work in any way 
that we can, is all that is required of us. 

Every one of us, every boy and girl, however young, is a centre of in- 
fluence, whether he wills it or not. It is not so much what he says as what 
he zs that affects others for good or for ill. It is therefore of infinite 
importance that we should take the right side in this great question,— 
important not only as regards ourselves, but because of the effect of our 
example on others. Let us then resolve to bind ourselves together and 
show a firm front to that enemy who causes so much degradation, misery; 
poverty and sin. 

VioLeT SOLLY. 


Questions. 


Is there more drunkenness or less in times of prosperity? Howcan we 
best help the cause of temperance? In what way can we help at temper- 
ance meetings? Why is it easier to be an abstainer now than it was 
twenty years ago? Doemployers prefer moderate drinkers or abstainers? 
What ought girls to learn to make good wives? Why do men often 
prefer the public-house to their homes? Mention temperance drinks suit- 
able for cold and for hot weather. How is oatmeal drink made? How 
is beef-tea made? How is barley-water made? How is lemon-syrup 
made and used? What do animals drink 2 Where are inquests gener- 
ally held? To what places do men go. to seek work? Ought this to be 
so? How can it be prevented? What is a great cause of intemperance 
among women? Ought grocers to sell wine and spirits? How can we 
best induce others to take part in the fight against intemperance ? 


[End of the series. | 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
V.—A Country Walk. 


Y dear boys and girls,—Now that the Summer is close upon us you 
will be glad to have a letter about rambles in the country, and so 
I will fulfil my promise and tell you of some expeditions that I used to 
make along with ‘‘my boys”? years ago. I don’t know anything more 
delightful to think about than a country ramble on a long Saturday 
holiday in the late Spring or early Summer. First there was the pre- 
paration ; for we never went without some object in view, and we seldom 
returned without some of the things we went in search of. One boy 
wanted butterflies, and so he had to see that his net, which he had made 
himself, was in good order, and to get his collecting box ready with a flat 
piece of cork fixed on the bottom of it, and a good stock of pins. Another 
wanted newts and other water animals to put into his aquarium, and 
so his net was much stronger than the butterfly net, and was made of 
cord, which he had very carefully woven with fine meshes. I think that 
we should not have cared half so much for the treasures we used to catch 
if we had not made the nets and other things ourselves, out of cheap, 
common materials. Sometimes our home-made apparatus broke down, 
but generally we found it better than any of the cheaper nets or other 
things that we could afford to buy. Besides, see what splendid fun it was 
on wet half holidays in winter to be getting ready things for use in sum- 
mer, instead of fretting at the bad weather. Also, see what a lot we got 
to know ‘‘ by experience ’’ when our apparatus failed, and we found out 
where the weak place was, and took care not to make any mistake next 
time. People always have twochances at least ;—they can think over the 
probable dangers beforehand, and try to be ready for them; and, even if 
after this, accidents do occur, then they can learn by actual experience, or 
experiment, where some improvement is wanted. The first is the better 
way certainly, but the second is good also, and we need not be much 
ashamed or put out by the first break-down. ‘The time to feel crestfallen 
is when there is a second mishap, which we might have prevented if we 
had learnt ‘‘ by experience.’’ Besides his net the newt-catcher had to 
get ready a nice, large, glass jam-jar, with a stout cord tied round its 
neck. Of course, if his mother chanced to have one of these very con- 
venient jars nearly empty, there was never any difficulty in finding a 
place for the rest of the jam ; and so the grocer did not get the ‘‘empty ” 
back again, and mother did not get the twopence left on it either,— 
because her boy needed all his pocket-money to buy the odds-and-ends 
that every boy of any sense must have,—such as string and wire, a 
pocket-knife and some bits of wood to try it upon, not to mention tops, 
and buttons, and marbles. 

Now you must not imagine that I never took any girls with me, even 
though most of the boys ‘ Didn’t care for a lot of girls, who were afraid 
to go through a field with cows in it, and could not jump a ditch, or vault 
a three-barred gate.’’ I used to like very much to notice how the boys 
who said such things about the girls, changed their opinions when they 
reached a certain age, and each took the opportunity, when a field in- 
fested with objectionable cows had to be traversed, of walking by the side 
of some favourite ‘‘ Miss’ as a protector, not even deserting her when 
the tempting three-barred gate had to be got over. 
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Generally the girls liked collecting flowers best, and it was. their 
delight to strive which could get the greatest variety, and the best speci- 
mens ; these were afterwards arranged and carefully pressed between 
folds of blotting paper, and then mounted on clean sheets of white paper 
and named. 

So, then, you may be sure, when there was going to be a ‘whole 
holiday’ on any Saturday in the Spring or early Summer, there was 
always a great deal of preparation and excitement beforehand ; and a 
neighbouring farmer, who was reputed ‘“‘ weatherwise,” was so often asked 
‘what the prospects for a fine day next Saturday ”’ were that, at last, he 
wickedly took to prophesying nothing but the worst of weather. This 
disgusted the children, but gained peace for the false prophet,—at the 
cost of his reputation, however,—for when Saturday came, and we all 
met at the place fixed on for the start, and the weather was just what we 
all wanted, viz., perfection, the farmer’s name, coupled with disrespectful 
adjectives was passed on from one to another, and on the-motion of one 
of the party, he,—being of course absent, was heartily hooted,—the hoot- 
ing breaking into a ringing cheer as we started upon our walk. 

A day in the country! A fine day too, with health, and no worry 
about lessons, with some coveted object to look for and to hope for, and 
at length to find after careful searching, or to possess after clever catch- 
ing. Can you think of anything more full of joy than such a holiday 2 
There is one reason why such a day should be especially delightful to 
young folk, and that is because they are gaining knowledge in the best 
way possible,—that is by their own observation. Books and school-lessons 
are all very well, and we cannot do without them ; but when we can go 
and make our own discoveries, the facts we learn are our own, not 
borrowed from someone else, who perhaps himself borrowed them before 
he could lend them to us. We never forget our own discoveries,—we are 
as justly proud of them as Columbus was of his. Besides, the things we 
have found out by our own observation are always so useful not only to 
ourselves, but to almost everyone we have to do with, that it quite seems 
as if the world would have been much worse off if we had failed to find 
them out; and, without becoming vain, we learn that everyone who is 
true to himself, and to his opportunities, and uses his best powers of body 
and mind, is indeed needful in the world, and has a place to fill which no 
one else can fill; and is honourable if he fills it whatever his trade or work 
may be, and is not honourable at all if he does not try, at least, to fill it, 
no matter how rich or ‘‘ well-connected ’’ he may be. 

Now for our walk! Well, that is hardly the word to use, except so 
far as the flower gatherers and myself are concerned; for the ditch-jump- 
ing, gate-vaulting part of our company begin by racing here, there, and 
everywhere. ; 

“ You can’t clear that furze-bush.”” ‘‘Can’t I? You just hold my 
pickle-bottle, and I’ll show you!” ‘‘ There! now see if you can do it.” 
‘“‘ Hold hard, you fellows, there’s an orange-tip coming along, a regular 
beauty, and I want it.” ‘Missed!’ ‘There it goes over the hedge, 
you won’t get it now.” 

Before long the butterfly-catcher will learn two things by experience 
and by observation. First, to keep cool and not strike wildly with his 
net; next, to search in the right sort of place for ‘‘ orange-tips,’’—keeping 
at a distance from the noisy jumpers of thorny bushes. The beautiful 
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little orange-tip butterfly when on the wing can easily be distinguished by 
the brilliant spots of bright orange colour on the upper side of his front 
wings ; but when resting he takes care to shut his wings together, show- 
ing only the under-side, which is mottled white and green. He is also 
careful to settle on the flower-stalks of plants which bear small, white 
flowers, so that it is quite difficult to. distinguish the butterfly from the 
flowers. The more you notice the shape and colour of insects, the more 
you will wonder at this habit of mimicry, i.e., of imitating the surround- 
ings. Here is another example of the same thing, on an old oaken paling 
covered with grey lichen. If any one told you that there were several 
caterpillars on that little patch of lichen, you would, at first, feel inclined 
to tell him he was untruthful, and wanted to ‘‘have”’ you. But after a 
very careful look you would find it quite true, for there, feeding on the 
lichen, are the caterpillars of a moth which so exactly resemble the plant 
on which they feed, that you need to touch them and feel the difference 
before you are sure; you cannot ‘‘believe your own eyes.’’ After the 
first hour the racing and jumping boys become more steady, and set 
about searching for the things they want, and so we will quietly join 
them, or at least join a part of them; for, as each party is in search of 
different things, some need to go along the side of the stream, others to 
make their way direct to a favourite pond that swarms with life, and 
others to keep on the sunny hill-side, where the butterflies like to sport 
about. All we need to be careful about is to be sure to rejoin the rest 
at the place agreed upon, and at the time agreed upon. We will join 
the pond-party, which most likely will provide us with plenty of adven- 
ture and interest. The particular pond that we are going to is in the 
middle of what was once a large orchard, but the trees have become 
old, and young ones have not been planted; -indeed, if a good, active 
farmer were to go into that orchard, he would most likely say hard 
things of the owner. But for us it is just the best sort of hunting ground, 
because, as no one meddles with it and keeps it neat and trim, every- 
thing grows rank and tall. Such flowers! Meadow-sweet, briar-roses, 
with honey-suckle trailing over them, meadow orchids and butterfly 
orchids; thistles and nettles too, painful to touch, but splendid feeding 
grounds for the caterpillars of some of our most beautiful butterflies. 
Plenty of work for the flower collectors, and for the insect collectors too. 
Look closely at that spike of plain sorrel flowers,—what do you see 
there? A whole multitude of beautiful tiny diamond beetles or weevils, 
brilliant metallic emerald green in colour. Pop a few of them into a 
pill-box, and when we get home we will have a look at them witha 
strong magnifying glass, and you will say that you did not think such 
tiny things could be so beautiful. Now come along and let us cross over 
to the pond. The grass through which we have to walk to reach the 
bushes and sedges that surround it is almost knee-deep. I fancy if you 
knew all the different creatures that live in and near that pond, you 
would rather not go through the deep grass to reach it,—especially you 
girls. And yet all the creepy-crawly things are harmless enough, and 
the worst of them are glad to hide away from you, and will only defend 
themselves, or their young ones, when forced by your attacking them, 
and by their own motherly love for their offspring. 

Now let us approach the pond very quietly indeed, and very slowly, 
keeping our eyes and ears open, and if you gee anything don’t shout, 
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but whisper and point. In this way you will get a sight of things that 
few people know how to look for, and so never see. Now, look just 
under that alder bush, where the old, big branches dip into the water, 
curving out again and sending off side branches, sheeny grey in colour. 
What do you see? ‘Why, only a frog taking his morning bath!” 
Look again ; see, he is coming to rest on the alder branch, just where it 
slopes down into the water. Now can you see anything else? Yes! 
Now keep steady, or you will spoil it all! See that big snake, nearly 
thirty inches long, which you did not notice just now, because he lay 
quite still, and looked like a smooth alder branch. Now he glides 
cautiously down the branch, nearer and nearer to poor unconscious 
froggy. Now he raises his head and long, slender neck. Now he 
strikes down upon the frog, and catches him by one of his hind legs. 
There follows a struggle that is quite too thrilling for me to attempt to 
describe. Master Frog is not tired of life yet; perhaps ‘‘he would 
a-wooing go,’’ evidently he considers life worth living. Mr. Snake is of 
the same opinion, but he thinks life better worth living after breakfast 
than before. Slowly, in spite of his struggles and dismal croaking, 
Master Frog is drawn into the wide-gaping mouth, and all hope being 
gone he gives himself up to his fate. But help is at hand to-day, for 
among our holiday ramblers is a girl with tender heart and a sharp tongue, 
who, having these, utters some shrill, angry, and very uncomplimentary 
expressions about the snake. -The sharp cry of the girl startles the snake, 
who lets go his hold on the frog, and plunges straight into the water. 
Lucky Master Froggy, in the meanwhile, pulls himself together, takes 
one or two gasps of air, then looks round apparently without any 
concern, as much as to say, ‘‘Who cares?” finally takes one mighty 
jump into the thick grass, and is lost to view. Now we have time to 
look into the deep, clear water of the pond; for, as no cattle come to 
drink, it is never disturbed, and is so clear that we can see the 
bottom, and watch the many animals that are hurrying to and fro among 
the green water weeds. See what lots of newts and tadpoles; water- 
beetles and water-boatmen; dragon-fly larvz and caddis-larve ; worms 
and horse-leeches. And there is a water-spider building her bell-shaped 
nest under the surface, and taking down bubbles of fresh air to fill it with, 
so that her young ones may not be drowned. Her body is covered all over 
with hairs, which will not let the water touch her at all, and when she 
plunges under the surface a store of air is carried down, and kept from 
rising in a bubble to the surface by the position in which she holds her 
hind legs. When first she builds her nest it is like a cup, turned upside 
down, and there is no air in it. When it is quite ready, she fills it with 
air, and then lays her eggs in it, and carefully nurses her baby-spiders, 
when they are hatched out, carrying down food and fresh stores of air, 
until they are old enough to take care of themselves. we ers, 

There is one danger in a pond of this sort, and that is its interest 
which makes us forget how the time flies. Whilst some of us have been 
looking at the different animals at the bottom, and trying to find where 
Mr. Snake sank and hid himself, others have been busy catching a 
store of newts, with olive green backs and glorious crimson and orange 
stomachs, all dotted over with black spots. The girls have been 
gathering flowers and plants, and shouting to each other at every new 
find, And the butterfly-catcher has been capturing all sorts of insects, 
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and his stocks of pins is beginning to run short. What with big dragon- 
flies, little ‘‘demoiselle’”’ dragon-flies, May flies, buzzing ‘‘dumble-dores,”’ 
green rose chafers, lady-birds, burnet moths, and lace-wings, the whole 
air seems alive, and there is a buzzing murmur of myriad wings,—a sort 
of harmonious accompaniment to the chorus which the birds are singing 
in the neighbouring hedge. It is quite too bad to have to leave such a 
place, but we promised to meet the others at a certain hour, in a field 
near a dairy farm, and it is all we can do to get there in time. When 
we arrive certain little parcels are produced, prepared by careful mothers, 
and their contents are found to be very acceptable indeed; for one 
contains good store of sandwiches, and another cake of the sort in which 
the currants are said to whisper to each other, because they are not at 
a shouting distance apart. And when cans of milk are brought from 
the dairy-farm, it will easily be understood why this place was chosen 
for our mid-day rest. 

Next month I will tell you some more about our country walk, for 
this is just a convenient stopping-place, and there won’t be another till 
we reach home again. THomas RoBINSON. 
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Chapter IV. 


lites dado-border between points 4 c (see illustration in January 

Helper) is generally of first attention, This border should be from 
six to nine inches deep for such a wall as we are considering (about 
fourteen feet high), and it should be about four and a half feet from the 
ground at its top edge. It should be bold and bright, like a ‘‘coping”’ 
to the solid dark wainscot of the wall: let us suggest fig. 6 or 7; stencilled 
in chocolate on a ground-coloured band of cream colour or light red; (or 
blue, or dark grey, on a cream ground,) or wice versa. 

We will indicate this, and all other borders, on our paper-sketch by 
first painting the band of ground-colour (mixed with ‘‘ Chinese-white ’’ to 
hide any under-tint) and then put our pattern on this band with a fine- 
pointed brush or crow-quill pen, and with stiff colour, so as not to ‘‘run”’ 
into the ground-colour. 

The next telling feature we can enrich is the ‘‘ picture-line’’ at points 
dd. ‘This also let us paint in on our sketch as a stencilled border, of 
‘“‘running ’’ pattern, e.g., fig. 7a, with ‘“‘blocks’’ at intervals of about 
three feet apart, the whole border being nine to twelve inches wide. Let 
us note a special consideration as to width of this border however. We 
have suggested pointed windows in our figs. 3 and 4, and drawn this 
border, d d, as running round the building on the level of the 
‘“‘spring’’ of the arched windows. This is certainly the very best 
position for it, and we should try to ‘scheme’? it into this position, 
even if we give up an inch or two in either the upper or lower divisions 
of wall (from c¢ to d, or d to f) if we have arched or round-headed 
windows in our actual building. But if in the special structure we 
have to deal with, the windows are lower than in figs. 3 and 4, and 
we cannot easily make border d d cross the level of the ‘‘spring”’ 
of arch, we must make our border dd simply a strong double outline, 
like an actual narrow moulding on the wall for pictures to hang from, 
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In this case such a pattern as figs. 8 and 9 will give the proper effect, 
about two inches wide. This will look strong enough to divide the 
tints c to d and d to f, and to suggest a holding-place for pictures to hang 
from, and yet will not be heavy enough to suggest its cutting through our 
windows or any other such obtrusive effect. 

If our windows are square-shaped also, this narrower border will look 
well, even if near the level of the top of window (but we shall refer to 
square windows again). 

The next enrichment most worth doing for effect will be the decorative 
outlines of arches round windows, especially the larger window (if we have 
any) at platform end, m n o. Nothing looks better for this than a 
‘‘ springing ’’ border, like fig. 16, formed of the ‘ fleur-de-lis” and berries 
alternately. The size should be according to dimensions of arch, if it be 
about twelve to fourteen feet to summit our pattern should be pretty 
bold, say six to eight inches across, direct width. As this border 
will come on cream-colour at upper part, and on terra-cotta tint below, 
and on side walls (we stop it at tint c d and at frieze f g) we will paint it 
in bright chocolate (light-red will do in our sketch). At the summit x 
we have a special ‘‘finial’’ design to accentuate the point of arch, fig. 17. 
Now let us fill up our frieze-border at fg with some good bold pattern, 
not too detailed, as it is too high up to appreciate ‘finniking ’’ work, but 
not too strong in outline or it will give us a ‘‘restless”’ feeling in regarding 
it. An ‘‘all-over’’ pattern is therefore the best, pretty equal in depth of 
line and of a continuous character. Figs. 3 and 4 show a useful design 
for this effect, a ‘‘labyrinthine’’ pattern. Fig. 5 also is a good frieze, done 
about eighteen inches wide. Fig. 14 is another example, with medallion 
heads—of great men or women—at intervals, for a more rich and 
dignified frieze. If our frieze is of deeper width (for a wall sixteen feet 
or so) we had better not extend the frieze itself, but add a narrow border 
at f about three or four inches deep and two inches distant from frieze 
outline. All this frieze-decoration will look well in one colour—bright 
chocolate—on the terra-cotta tint. 

Fig. 15 is a suitable ornament for any pilasters, or flat ascending sur- 
faces like the zmsitde of arches (called the ‘‘soffit.””) Such a pattern would 
be good for flat window-frame spaces. Fig. 20 suggests the more 
elaborate panel-work with which we might enrich the principal end of 
building, whether as mere back-ground to a platform desk, or as a reredos 
to communion table, in our ordinary sanctuaries. 

To complete our sketch of arrangement, as figs. 3 and 4, it only 
remains to point out that the broad surface c to d, on which pictures, &c., 
may hang, is suggested as a papered wall, and this leads us to the question 
as to our materials throughout, to be considered in next chapter. For the 
present, however, let us fi// up our sketch by indicating (in a darker shade 
of cobalt-blue and yellow mixture) the tracery of some light pattern on 
our wall c to d, similar to fig. 4,—an ‘‘all-over”’ effect to suit as a quiet 
background for pictures, &c. ; and lastly let us dot a few small star-like 
blossoms, alternately with the small fleur-de-lis ornament, in bright 
chocolate, over upper wall, d to f as in fig. 4, making our dots about half 
an inch apart (7.e., one foot apart on real wall). 

Our working-sketch is now finished, (and we have been through the 
chief elements of all decorative work at the same time), and we can now 
prepare to set about work on the actual walls. OweEN J. JONES. 
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OPENING PRAYER. 


O FATHER, who art so good to thy children, we thank thee for all » 


thy gifts to us; for parents and friends and playfellows, and for all 
the joys of the world in which we live. We thank thee for the spring- 
time and the flowers, and for the sun which shines on us all, and 
brightens the life of poor and rich, of man and bird and beast. Help 
us to do like thee, and put sunshine into others’ lives; and though 
we are young and helpless, let us remember that each has a work to 
do which belongs to himself alone. Help us to make the world a little 
richer by our lives, in gratitude to thee who hast given us life. 

And, O Father, when we have done wrong, open our eyes to see 
what we have done, that we may suffer our shame and sorrow, and so be 
healed of our wrong-doing and brought back to thee. Speak to us when 
we are dull of heart, O God; and though we be deaf, call us again and 
again till we hear and answer. Leave us not alone with ourselves, else 
we shall wander and go wrong. In our inmost hearts we do wish to do 
right and be true, and yet we are always failing. Make our small hearts 
larger, that we may have better thoughts and wishes, and better powers. 
Lead us thyself, else we shall lose our way in this great and busy world: 
we long to keep quite close to thee, and never let go thy guiding hand. 
We are so weak and easily turned, dear Father, and thou art so strong 
and steadfast! O that we might grow more like to thee, and in our little 
measure be perfect as thou art perfect. Lift up our weakness by thy 
strength ; guard our littleness by thy power: warm our coldness by thy 
love: and in heart and soul may we be thy own loving children. Amen. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


May grace be ours, as now we build 
Our soul’s immortal dwelling, 

To base it on the eternal rock; 
Then, when the floods are swelling, 

When rains descend and tempests beat, 
We still may bide securely, 

Our God our guest, our heart at rest, 
His promise trusting surely, 


AnnuaL Mesrinc.—The following arrangements have been made: 
There will be a Conference of Representatives and Delegates on 
Thursday, June 13th, at three o’clock, in the Council Room, Essex Hall. 
The Breakfast and Annual Meeting will be held on Friday morning, 
June 14th, at nine o’clock, when Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., will occupy 
the chair, and Rev. J. J. Wright will read a Paper. The Hon. Secs. 
are sorry to report that several Superintendents have been most dilatory 
in replying to the usual circular asking for last year’s statistical returns. 
Surely this does not mean that there are Superintendents who, in the 
month of May, have not commenced their work for 1889 ! 
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